CHAPTER  3

LONDON IMMIGRANTS AND
EMIGRANTS

When a man is tired of London he is tired of Life.
Johnson (1777)
THE framework of English society was in the eighteenth century still
largely based on the ideal of a population which moved about as little
as possible. The poor laws and the vagrancy laws provided for sending
the wanderer bade to his place of settlement. Corporate towns aimed at
excluding newcomers from exercising trades or handicrafts. It became
the object, however, of parish officers to keep down the number of
inhabitants with settlements, cottages were pulled down and marriages
discouraged, children were apprenticed in some other parish. Thus the
result of the settlement laws was not to check movement but to en-
courage it People dislodged in the country went to towns, especially to
London and the growing industrial districts; it was impossible for large
urban parishes to protect themselves after the manner of country
villages. This was soon realized in London and a proposal was made to
stop immigration by the old policy of forbidding new buildings. This
was a subject of debate in Parliament in 1675: *We are undone in the
country without buildings; the relief of the poor ruins the nation. By a
late Act they are hunted like foxes out of parishes, and whither must
they go but where there are buildings?'... * The Act for settlement of
the poor does indeed thrust all people out of the country to London.
This Bill remedies the matter.'1
London needed a large supply of immigrants to make up the ravages
of her heavy death-rate. There was also a constant emigration that had
to be counterbalanced; London was said to be the best recruiting ground
in the kingdom for the army and the plantations owing to the many
country people who came to seek employment which they failed to
find.2 The successful citizen retired to his villa in the suburbs or bought